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In this paper we reflect on the extent to which the learner-centred curriculum in English language 
teaching includes teachers and learners. We briefly describe the top-down nature of curriculum devel¬ 
opment in Argentina, then describe and discuss personal and collaborative explorations based on our 
identities as teachers of English in secondary education with a people-centred approach in the class¬ 
room. Through this paper we wish to highlight pedagogies and teacher strategies which are enacted 
for and from the classroom and built around both teachers and learners. Recommendations for policy 
makers are included. 
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En este articulo reflexionamos sobre la medida en que el curriculo basado en el estudiante incluye a 
docentes y estudiantes. Describimos la naturaleza descendente del desarrollo curricular en Argentina y 
discutimos exploraciones personales y colaborativas, basadas en nuestras identidades como profesores 
de ingles en la escuela secundaria, dirigidas hacia un enfoque que incluya los actores aulicos. Mediante 
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Communicative Language 

Teaching and the Curriculum 

More than forty years ago the concept of commu¬ 
nicative competence, as noted in Fernandez (2011), 
became conflated with the communicative approach 
which, in turn, became fused with communicative 
language teaching (Brumfit & Johnson, 1979). Since 
then, English language teaching (elt) has placed 
learners at the heart of the curriculum (Nunan, 1988; 
Prapaisit de Segovia & Hardison, 2009). 

In Graves’ (2008) words, a curriculum is “the 
processes and products of planning, teaching, and 
evaluating a course of study or related courses;” 
while a syllabus is “a plan for what is to be learned 
in a particular course or course of study” (p. 147). 
Graves observes that the specialist approach to 
curriculum development can be summarized 
as follows: planning is in the hands of a group of 
experts; implementation is in the hands of teachers. 
In our identity as teachers, we believe this is prob¬ 
lematic for there exists a lack of alignment between 
the specialists’ own ideas and what we teachers 
implement inside the classroom. Instead, Graves 
proposes the concept of curriculum enactment to 
emphasize that a curriculum needs to be brought to 
life to have a purpose, and such a purpose, we shall 
add, is driven by careful needs analysis of the con¬ 
text in which this curriculum emerges. Yet, to what 
extent do teachers and learners play an active and 
equal role in curriculum development? How can we 
all become active agents and co-developers of this 
curriculum at the level of development and at the 
deeper level which curriculum enactment entails? 

In this paper we discuss what ways teachers 
and learners are part of the learner-centred curric¬ 
ulum in elt. First, we describe curriculum design 
in Argentina. Secondly, we discuss different peda¬ 
gogical explorations based on our experience as 
teachers of English in secondary education. Last, 
drawing on these personal experiences, we put 


forward a people-centred curriculum which repre¬ 
sents both learners’ as well as teachers’ voices. 

Learners and Teachers 

in the Curriculum 

Following the conceptualization of curriculum 
enactment, the learner-centred curriculum in elt 
incorporates both learners and teachers (Nunan, 
1988) with different yet complimentary roles 
(Tudor, 1993). We should all develop strategies “to 
bridge the gap between learning and instruction” as 
suggested in Nunan (1995, p. 133) in order to pro¬ 
mote memorable and meaningful experiences that 
transcend the classroom. 

While we cannot deny that the learner-centred 
curriculum and curriculum enactment embody 
by definition the relevance of context and a socio¬ 
cultural view on language learning (Lantolf, 2000; 
Villacanas de Castro, 2013), developing a curricu¬ 
lum in state education is often far from participatory 
(Wang, 2007; but see Banegas, 2011). Along these 
lines Banegas (2013) notes that although there have 
been efforts to include teachers’ voices, the curricu¬ 
lum is still a top-down process, decontextualized at 
times, and teachers are seen as implementers. The 
author adds that curricula in Argentina advocate a 
learner-centred approach (Braun, 2011) yet teachers 
and learners are not systematically consulted and 
more often than not we teachers feel that, when con¬ 
sulted, our opinions are disregarded if these do not 
coincide with those of the curriculum developers. 

In Argentina, as in many other contexts, Bane¬ 
gas (2013) explains that teachers receive the official 
curriculum as a guideline. In this sense, the curric¬ 
ulum may be prescriptive but it should not be seen 
as inflexible or imposed since teachers still have the 
freedom to depart from it. Nevertheless, the more 
teachers depart from it, the more we arrive at the co¬ 
existence of parallel, sometimes in-opposition, and 
observed curricula. Although we understand that a 
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learner-centred curriculum should lead to learner- 
centred lessons (Jones, 2007) without thinking that 
teachers are overlooked, we sometimes feel, due to 
institutional or ministerial pressure, that we do not 
have a say and that our learners are customers we 
need to satisfy. 

In our experience we develop our syllabus and 
lessons in a continuum which moves from teacher- 
centred to learner-centred ones. Such a continuum 
challenges the misleading extremes or a teacher- 
centred versus learner-centred dichotomy, and 
illustrates that a variety in lesson frontedness usu¬ 
ally responds to perceived contextual dynamics 
(Garrett & Shortall, 2002; Lee & Ng, 2010). Yet, 
isolated practices may not be enough. Instead, we 
need to encourage and promote these undertak¬ 
ings by exploring our practices (Allwright & Hanks, 
2009) and writing about them. That said, how can 
teachers and learners enact a curriculum which will 
include everyone’s voices? We believe that through 
this forum we may motivate colleagues to explore 
horizontal classrooms, that is, where tensions 
around power are discussed at the levels of practice 
and enquiry. 

How to Incorporate Teachers' and 

Learners' Voices 

In Argentina, as in many other contexts, Eng¬ 
lish in secondary education is a mandatory subject 
and therefore learners’ motivation to learn English 
may be highly influenced by their desire to pass the 
subject. Consequently, teachers face the challenge 
of establishing a dialogue between learner motiva¬ 
tion and their own motivation. From a relational 
view of motivation, Ushioda ( 2011 , p. 203 ) asserts 
that we should move from “motivating the per¬ 
son rather than the L 2 learner.” In a similar vein, 
we suggest that we should move from motivating 
the learner to motivating holistically all the peo¬ 
ple inside the classroom so that their voices find 


a meaningful place in the teaching and learning 
processes and the curriculum. This may lead to a 
people-centred approach in elt. 

We can incorporate teachers’ and learners’ 
voices by having teachers and learners discuss how 
they wish to teach and learn what they are sup¬ 
posed to learn, and in what ways they can add 
those contextual features which a top-down official 
curriculum will never provide. As Banegas (2013) 
reports, a group of teachers asked their learners to 
suggest topics, materials, and activities. At the end 
of each term, learners answered a survey to col¬ 
lect their suggestions. Learners’ preferences were 
then negotiated and incorporated into what teach¬ 
ers already had developed. Similarly, teachers can 
reflect and share with their colleagues and learners 
what their strengths are and what motivates them 
to teach a lesson. In so doing, we may discover that 
learner-suggested sources for listening indicate an 
interest in authentic materials, or we may realize 
that, as has happened to us, a teacher and learners 
interested in history may integrate the passive voice 
and World War 11 meaningfully. 

Based on our classroom experience, taking 
into account learners’ interests becomes of para¬ 
mount importance. As teachers, we should become 
involved with their everyday lives so as to gather— 
and then make use of—information as regards 
their likes and dislikes. The older the learners, the 
more aware they are of their learning styles. Some 
learners are more extroverted, some are keen on 
writing, others enjoy reading and debating, others 
prefer acting out. The same runs true among teach¬ 
ers. There are no two groups or teachers alike. This 
kind of information can be truly helpful, especially 
when dealing with groups of around 40 learners, a 
common feature in Argentina, and colleagues with 
different personal styles and lived experiences. 

Involvement to enact the curriculum by pro¬ 
moting everyone’s participation can also be sought 
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by accepting new challenges and activities pro¬ 
moted by other bodies. In 2013, one of the authors 
of the present paper was invited to contribute to a 
federal project led by the British Embassy in Buenos 
Aires. The authors of this article decided to work 
together by co-teaching a lesson on creative poetry 
writing. Learners created short poems based on 
authentic answer phone messages (Spiro, 2004) but 
what was innovative for everyone was that learners 
were invited to record their poems as those would 
be part of an open-access audio library online. Not 
only did the learners become part of this library, 
but also the teachers stepped in by recording their 
contributions. 

If the learning atmosphere is friendly, the learn¬ 
ers themselves may openly suggest activities or topics 
they are interested in. Fortunately, this has happened 
to us several times. Whenever learners voice their 
suggestions, we try to implement their ideas in dif¬ 
ferent measures and ways. For example, a group of 
teenage learners once completed coursebook activ¬ 
ities on food but we supplemented the material with 
authentic videos from cookery programmes with the 
aim of promoting vocabulary identification and lan¬ 
guage functions. They welcomed this and suggested 
recording their own cooking videos. They exerted 
themselves to use as many verbs as possible and they 
posed many questions about pronunciation prior to 
recording. They were eager to share their videos and 
dishes with the rest of the class. In retrospect, we felt 
that what started as learners’ spontaneous reaction 
led to a project. 

Such a project prompted another one about 
healthy habits and physical exercise. On this occa¬ 
sion, teacher and learners agreed to make a video or 
a class demonstration about a sport or other activ¬ 
ity familiar to them. In class, the choice of sports 
was negotiated as learners did not wish to repeat 
them. Learners had to carry out internet searches 
for information as they realized they would need 


content and subject-specific vocabulary. Some of 
the videos included special locations and props. 
This was possible as the teacher felt involved in the 
project and did not remain as an outsider facilitator. 

When working with coursebooks, teachers may 
add follow-up activities through which they can 
participate fully along with their students. In our 
school, a learner suggested describing clothes but 
also finding out about fashion through the decades. 
One of the teachers took this suggestion and added 
that each group should dress accordingly. What 
these learners did not know was that the teacher 
herself decided to take part and entered the class¬ 
room wearing striped Oxford trousers, a spotted 
T-shirt, a long black wig, huge sunglasses, and a 
flowery necklace. 

While the experiences outlined above may 
depend on teachers’ individual characteristics, they 
all reinforce the need for involvement of all the peo¬ 
ple inside a classroom in different ways. If either the 
teacher or the learners are not truly involved, the 
lessons can turn out to be dull or meaningless. More 
often than not, we teachers find ourselves giving 
our learners tasks or activities we ourselves rarely 
find useful or relevant. Filling in the gaps, deciding 
whether statements are true or false, choosing the 
appropriate answer are mere examples. The truth 
is that our learners can perceive that we are not 
fully into the activity, and they complete them only 
because they have to. However, when we teachers 
are convinced that what we ask our learners to do 
is significant for them and for us, they will defi¬ 
nitely launch themselves into the tasks. We should 
be captivated with the task so as to expand this feel¬ 
ing towards our learners. In this landscape, teachers 
and learners need to negotiate the curriculum so 
that the lesson becomes a motivating environment 
for everyone. 

In addition, the examples above indicate 
that teachers may work towards a people-cen- 
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tred curriculum by maximizing the potentialities 
a coursebook may bring. A coursebook topic or 
activity may trigger the planning of a project or 
a materials supplement as was the case of cook¬ 
ery programme videos. In this regard, McGrath 
(2013) makes the case that teachers can adapt 
and supplement coursebooks by involving learn¬ 
ers as co-authors of classroom materials. Not only 
can learners suggest topics or activities, but they 
can also contribute to enacting the curriculum by 
providing sources of input, games, or presenta¬ 
tions, or become engaged in access-self materials 
as suggested in Tomlinson (2011). We have experi¬ 
enced situations where learners suggested websites 
they can work on autonomously or sitcoms vid¬ 
eos because they believe that the language sounds 
“more real,” as a learner put it informally (see Al- 
Surmi, 2012). 

From the Bottom Up 

When teachers give room for learners’ par¬ 
ticipation and allow themselves to have a say, a 
negotiated syllabus through a people-centred 
approach is enacted, but, how can we let curricu¬ 
lum planners know about these democratic and 
motivating context-responsive endeavours? 

With the support of school principals, teach¬ 
ers may write systematic reports and experiential 
accounts of their enacted curriculum and include 
learners’ own work and sample materials or activ¬ 
ities. These reports could then be submitted to 
curriculum planners through the hierarchical 
structures in place in each context so that cur¬ 
riculum planners can collect stories and voices 
(Banegas, 2011) and, hopefully, realize that they 
should see teachers and learners as co-authors of 
the elt curriculum. Readers may find the sugges¬ 
tion of including teachers’ voices familiar. Yet, to 
what extent do we read reports of curricula based 
on teachers’ and learners’ views? 


Teachers and learners can develop a peo¬ 
ple-centred classroom with the aim of enacting a 
context-responsive curriculum and a sociocultural 
view of learning. In other words, the classroom 
should represent both teachers and learners in 
constant negotiation even when reports indicate 
that including learners’ perspectives on classroom 
practices does not seem to have sustainable impact 
on motivation (Ruesch, Bown, & Dewey, 2012). A 
context-responsive curriculum and a people-cen¬ 
tred approach could be implemented through an 
extremely simple tool we have: dialogue. These dia¬ 
logues do not need to be about radical changes at 
once but, nevertheless, will begin to be seen as evi¬ 
dence of steps towards critical language teaching 
(Huang, 2012; Rocha Pessoa & Urzeda Freitas, 2012). 
If each teacher introduces small classroom changes 
towards a people-centred approach and then these 
are shared among colleagues and reported to their 
superiors, there will be a time when teachers’ and 
learners’ voices will begin to shape the future of elt 
curricula (Banegas, 2013). 

Implications for Policy-Makers 

The suggestions we propose above are a reflec¬ 
tion of the possibilities we have in our elt teaching 
contexts in southern Argentina. However, we do 
not claim that the conditions to achieve these sug¬ 
gestions are currently found in all contexts, even 
within Argentina. While we understand that flex¬ 
ibility and participation may be granted and 
exercised in different degrees across contexts, we 
believe that teachers can take small but continuous 
steps towards emancipation and democratisation of 
elt curriculum development. 

Nonetheless, it is not enough for teachers to 
raise their voices or enact an isolated version of a 
people-centred approach. A dialogic relationship 
presupposes more the presence of more than one 
speaker engaged in communication. In the edu- 
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cational arena, this presupposition implies that 
policy-makers, curriculum developers, and edu¬ 
cation planners need to leave their comfort zone 
and embrace teachers’ interpellations, practices, 
and wishes to participate as an opportunity for 
improvement, negotiation, and legitimation of the 
policies sought to be implemented. 

Policy makers and curriculum planners can 
achieve teacher engagement at the level of elt cur¬ 
riculum development by generating actions which 
help them gather teachers’ opinions and experi¬ 
ences so that efforts to produce a people-centred 
approach are shared, extended, and adapted. For 
example, teachers can be invited to share on an 
online platform via uploading their brief reports, 
projects, classroom accounts, and learners’ opinions 
based on their participatory and enacted curricu¬ 
lum. These elements could be used by policy makers 
to map out curriculum enactment, strengths, and 
opportunities for change. Furthermore, policy 
makers can work towards an elt curriculum which 
emerges from the intersection of top-down regu¬ 
lations and agreements and school realities. In so 
doing, policy makers will also become part of a cur¬ 
riculum built upon curriculum planners, teachers, 
and learners, among other agents. 

Conclusions 

A people-centred approach will be a new space 
for reflection, negotiation, mutual understanding, 
and recognition of all the paths we can critically 
walk towards knowledge creation and recreation. 
Nevertheless, a people-centred approach should 
be strengthened through the support of a partici¬ 
patory elt curriculum. In elt, teenagers need to 
have a voice so that their needs, interests, motiva¬ 
tions, and creative selves are part of the classroom. 
After all, they are the centre of our endevaours 
and their participation should be direct. In other 
words, if we wish to find out more about them as 


learners, we must ask them in a space of mutual 
respect and understanding. We should not make 
decisions based on our intitution or assumptions. 
We should base our informed decisions on infor¬ 
mation gleaned after having listened to them in 
this participatory space. This space needs to fea¬ 
ture constant dialogue and willingness to innovate, 
explore, share, and negotiate. That is, we should not 
do solely what learners wish. They are not our cus¬ 
tomers and both parties are aware of our different 
but interrelated identities. 

Sometimes teachers are reminded of focusing 
on learners in terms of strategies and motivation. 
However, giving learners a voice does not erase 
teachers and their own motivations. Involving 
teachers in the equation will also impact learners. 
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